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EDITORIAL 


The Church of Scotland has rejected the proposals set out in 
the report on Anglican-Presbyterian Relations, and has more or 


less pledged itself not to consider any.future plans which involve ~ 


the acceptance of episcopacy by presbyterians. This decision must 
have been a bittér disappointment to those who wished to see 
the early establishment of some degree of union and intercom- 
munion between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, and those of us who have been most critical of this 
report will certainly take no satisfaction from the sharp and 
sometimes emotional reaction it has provoked in Scotland. Such 
a hardening of feeling must inevitably delay the furtherance of 
that unity for which the Church prays in the daily offering of 
liturgical prayer. Indirectly, however, the debate on this subject 
may have an important bearing on future discussions between the 
Church of England and nonconformist bodies. It has made it 
abundantly clear that true unity cannot be achieved by substitut- 
ing equivocal language for the straightforward discussion and 
resolution of theological differences. 


The Lambeth Unity Committee urged that Anglicans should 
“recognize the Presbyterian Churches as true parts of the One, 
Holy Catholic, and Apostolic Church,” and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, writing to The Times, referred to these bodies as 
“authentic” parts of the Catholic Church. Professor Lampe, com- 
menting on the Archbishop’s letter, pointed out the inconsistency 
of refusing to accept a relationship of intercommunion with a 
Christian body which could be described in such terms, and the 
Presbyterians themselves have not been slow to make the same 
point. A “true” and “authentic” part of the Church presumably 
possesses the essential characteristics of a Catholic body, and if 
this is so, differences must lie in the realm of the non-essential. 
Presbyterians understandably question the sincerity of Anglicans 
who are not willing to accept the logical consequences of their 
appraisal of other Christian bodies. The fact is that some Ang- 
licans have gone so far in their refusal to pass judgment on others 
that they have passed the limits of honesty. If certain doctrines 
or institutions are deemed to be essential to the Catholic Church, 
this in itself implies a judgment on those who lack these things. 
Since the Church of England claims to possess them, certain 
bodies must appear defective by comparison, and it is better to 
_ say so. The realities of divided Christendom are painful, but 
those who are truly seeking unity will hear the pain without 


rr 


taking offence. After all, Anglicans have to bear with painful 


judgments on their Church passed by the Church of Rome, but 


that does not prevent many of us from working with those warm- 
hearted Roman Catholics who long for the day when Christendom 
will be one. Where charity and truth take first place regret will 
not breed resentment. In any case, judgments arising from a 
particular conception of what is essential to the Church need 
not involve any disparagement either of the quality of personal 
religion to be found in a particular body or of the effectiveness 
of its ministry within that local sphere. 


If, however, there is to be any real advance in ecumenical dis- 
cussions, there must be much deeper study of the status of 
non-episcopal bodies in regard to the Church Catholic, as also 
of the significance of non-episcopal ministries and their relation- 
ship to the ministry of the Church. 


We print in this issue’a criticism by Canon Lindsay Dewar of 
cértain aspects of the North Indian Plan of Union. The article 
will also be published separately in order that it may be read by 
people who do not subscribe to FAITH AND UNITY.* Canon 
Dewar concentrates mainly on the proposals for unifying the 
ministry in North India, exposing its uncertain character. The 
Synod of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon has 
adopted generally the revisions suggested by the Lambeth 
Conference. It should be understood, however, that many Ang- 
licans regard these suggestions as quite inadequate. If the 
Convocations are invited to accept the advice given by 
Lambeth in regard to the establishment of full communion with 
the proposed new united church this will meet with strenuous 
opposition. It is much to be hoped that the matter will not be 
raised in the Convocations at this stage. The Plan is premature, 
and fails to resolve important theological differences. It is too — 
ambitious. in seeking to include traditions of widely varying 
character without giving real assurance of unity in faith. Even 
the most cynical critic of the Church of England could hardly 


claim that a “united church” founded on the basis of this Plan 


would be a proper reflexion of those characteristics which justify 


' the claim of the former to be truly Catholic. 


*Obtainable from C.L.A., 6 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7; Price 6d. 
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THE SITUATION IN SWEDEN AFTER THE 
DECISION TO ADMIT WOMEN INTO 
HOLY ORDERS 


As is well known to all readers of this review, the Swedish 
Church Assembly last autumn decided to admit women to holy 
orders. To tell again, therefore, the events which led up to this 
most unhappy step would be unnecessary and superfious. But 
when now the Editor has asked me to give Anglican readers 
information of what has happened after the decision, it is useful, 
I think, to remind of some facts providing the background of what 
has happened since. 

Before the meeting of the Kyrkomoéte in 1957 which refused 
to accept the proposed law, and that in 1958 which accepted the 
law, there was a rather hot debate. If we leave out of account 
the popular debate in the newspapers and among people without 
any theological knowledge, and think of the discussion going on 
among responsible and informed people, it is a striking feature 
that this question brought together groups and parties in the 
Church, which in many other important matters disagree. Those. 
who refused to accept the law were not all high-churchmen. They ~ 
got as their allies many groups, some of which numbered as their 
adherents great numbers of people, and who belonged to different 
traditions of an evangelical, more or less fundamentalist kind, 
but even people who could be described as old fashioned church- 
men. What is then, the common ground for all these groups in 
their refusing to accept women “priests’’? I think that one can 
fairly say that generally it has been the high-churchmen who have 
provided the theological and intellectual arguments for the dis- 
cussion. But, as is natural in a Church very much influenced by 
a Lutheran temper, the question has been discussed mainly as a 
biblical and exegetical question. And whatever differences there 
have been in other questions concerning the ministry—its nature 
and function, its relation to the sacramental life of the Church— 
it was obvious to them all, that women in the priestly ministry 
was not in accordance with the explicit wording and implicit 
meaning of the Scriptures, e.g. what has united the many groups 
in their refusal to accept women in orders is their common will to 
_ submit to the revelation, or, in other words, their anti-modernism. 

It would of course be an illusion to imagine that there is a 
complete unity now in theological outlook among all these people, 
but what in fact has happened is, that faced with the modernist 
and immanentist character of the mass of the people now ruling 
the Swedish Church, it has been possible to gather up them all, 
with a few exceptions, in what has been called a Confession-front. 
This front is no organisation at alk, but manifests itself in meet- 
ings, co-operates in common action and provides readers for one 
or two periodicals. 
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Such meetings, generally termed Meeting for Bible and 
Confession, have been arranged in many dioceses this winter and 
ae They have been great successes, both as regards the num- 

r of people taking part and as regards the spirit and atmosphere 
manifesting itself among speakers and listeners. The two leading 
figures at these meetings have been the Bishop of Gothenburg, 
Bp. Giertz, who is, too, the Vice-President of the Lutheran World 
Federation, and the Dean of Vaxié, G. a. Danell. But it is known 
that at least one bishop has attempted to impede a meeting 
planned in his diocese, on the plea that he did not desire “party 
actions” in his diocese. A curious argument from one who has 
taken his part in promoting a schismatic decision in_ the 
Kyrkomote! 


Representatives from the different high-church organisations 
met in November and took steps to start a new weekly, mainly 
intended for priests. This has appeared since the New Year. In 
order to be as influential as possible even among those who are 
not definitely high-church, this paper, Swedish Pastoral Review, 
has taken into its editing committee even some persons from 
other groups in the “front”. It is hoped that this review will be 
able to promote ‘understanding for a more catholic theology, as it 
is the first periodical of a high-church character which has 
succeeded in getting readers outside the high-church circles. 


As yet no woman has been “ordained”. There is of course 
more than one reason for that. It is, however, evident that those 
persons, especially among bishops, who thought that the resist- 
ance against the law was passing away with time, eventually have 
recognized that there really are people who regard this question 
as a matter of faith and are not prepared to give it up. They had 
misunderstood the quality of the resistance. Another fact is that 
there are very few women, one or two, who yet desire to be 
“ordained”. That seems to be a sign that the demand for ordina- 
tion of women has no real foundation among church-people, in 
spite of the propaganda which now has gone on for many years. 
But I think that there is a rather common opinion, that even if 
the bishops are anxious to go forward slowly, the government is 

repared to force the matter through. The government appoints 
bishops, and it will be interesting to see if any bishop will be 
appointed who is not prepared to conform to the law. But as the 
government is bound to choose among three persons elected by © 
the priests of the diocese, the cause is not yet lost. 


_ Therefore, if we thus look on the situation in the visible world, 

it is not complete darkness. But if we could look into the invisible 
world of the souls, I am afraid that we should get a darker view. 
Many seem to have experienced a renewal in their faith through 
what has happened, but many seem on the other hand to have 
been weakened and tempted to give up altogether. Who can 
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know what is the will of- God? Who are right? Where is the 
authorative voice of the Church to be heard? What is in that 
situation left between infidelity and Rome? . 

Pray, therefore. our Lord and Redeemer, that he will give us 
all in the Church of Sweden a true understanding of his revela- 
tion, a sincere will to keep his ordinances for his Church, and 
an ardent love towards all who are like sheep without — 


ANGLICANISM AND METHODISM 


An address given at a meeting on Anglicanism and Methodism 
at Maidstone Town Hall on 4th February, 1959 


I cannot help thinking of the last time—some years back now 
—when I spoke from the same platform as a Methodist minister. 
There were two ministers on that occasion, as a matter of fact. Ir 
was in the country parish of which I was then incumbent. Circum- 
stances had brought to the surface the question, Why church and 
chapel m the same village? So the local minister and I got together: 
be called im a friend and theologian from the neighbouring city; and 
we had a »oimt meeting in the village hall. The place was packed 
out: and m mv mnocence I thought we had stimulated a real 
interest m Christian unitv. It was not till later that I discovered 
my mustake. The people had rolled up because they had expected 
& regular set-up, and were sorely disappointed by our peaceable 
behavroour on the platform. One Methodist, disgusted with the 
EDPEESSDED’ of his ‘champions, was heard to remark as he left the 
hal: “Wel. what can vou expect when they were taken down to 
the Vicarage and fed first?”. 

T must confess that Dr. Roberts and I were “fed first”: but I 
venture to bope that any agreement between us will not be 
gtimbdoted to that cause alone. 

Now on jookimg up the terms of reference I was given I was ~ 
somewhat taken aback to find that I was asked to “expound” this~ 
Intermm Starement.* from the Anglican point of view. I am afraid 
1 cama Go thet. I can only give you my own reaction. That will 
he ~Angucen” in the sense that the Church of England has nur- 
tarss Eno shensc me. Dut in no sense can I be said to “represent” 
the C. of E As wou know, nart of the problem of reunion springs 
Eom the fact the: ox all Anglicans think alike; and in this 
instance ] heve mor even had the benefit of discussion with others; 
so ] mus Siress tht persoma: nature of what I shall! say. 

As for “sxpouncmg”™ the Statement: well, you just can’t 

“expound” m 20 mmutes or so a document that would take 
jonge: Teag as stands. The most I can do is pick out 
certer pom the? seem to me important, and say something about 
* Comessatnom bermeer The Church of England and The 
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The Statement strikes me as being impressive, and yet 
disappointing. It is impressive in that it is objective, and 
refreshingly free from the pious humbug which doth so easily 
beset this kind of enterprise. There is a solid contribution to 
mutual understanding here. It is impressive, too, in what it 
illuminates: the relation of Methodism to the Church of England; 
the characteristic marks of Methodism; and the notion of an 
“historic episcopate”. (I have often wondered what that term 
really means: this Statement has cleared my mind a lot). 


What I find disappointing is this: Chapters 4 and 5, Anglican 
Inheritance and Episcopacy and Some Marks of Methodism and 
its Approach to Episcopacy, do not really seem to meet. To put 
it crudely, Methodism offers religion and Anglicanism offers 
bishops; and there does not seem to be any very clear connexion 
‘between the two offerings. I must say that it is the Methodist 
chapter that appeals to me most: it is about things that are of 
immediate concern to us all—whereas talk about “the historic 
L gw nud seems to be a bit remote from the practical business 

being a Christian. 

I don’t mean that I approve of everything in the Methodist 
statement. For instance—judging by some of the excerpts quoted 
—I am afraid I should find some of the hymns from the Methodist 
Hymn Book a real stumbling-block in- public worship. Then the 
way the doctrine of “assurance” is presented here does not seem 
to me to allow for some of the states through which God leads 
the soul on its way to perfection. But the great thing about this 
chapter, as I have said, is that it is about supernatural religion— 
about communion with God, abiding in God, and the charity 
that is dependent every moment on such abiding: all this in 
contrast with “the soul-destroying emptiness of the cult of mere 
decency”. Here is where Catholic and Evangelical are at one: 
one in their insistence that Christianity is nothing less than sharing - 
in the life of God, by abiding in the contemporary, living Jesus 
Christ; one in their rejection of the prevalent pharisaism which 
treats Christ as a dead-and-gone teacher and example, which 
prides itself on justification by living a good life, and only wants 
God in so far as he is prepared to co-operate in that enterprise. 


But when I turn to the Anglican contribution to this document 
I seem to move into a different world. I believe that what is © 
here said about the historic episcopate is true and also important; 
but I miss anything to link it up with religion. The authors 
say that episcopacy is to be “taken in conjunction” with the 
spiritual life of the Church, but they do not show how it has 
any direct bearing on that life. They relate it to the outward 
rather than to the inward—to visible unity, visible continuity. 
And its functions are said to be superintendence, the maintenance 
of unity, ordination, safeguarding the faith, discipline. We are 
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never far from the notion of government—pastoral government, 
fatherly government, certainly, but nevertheless government. 

Now what I want to say is this: If that were all there is in 
episcopacy, I seriously doubt whether I could count myself an 
episcopalian; for I have this in common with Dr. Roberts, that 
I am not episcopally governed. I am subject neither to the bishop 
of a diocese nor to the archbishop of a province. From its 
foundation in .te middle of the fourteenth century the College 
of our Lady, St George and St Edward at Windsor has been 
exempt from episcopal and archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 

And so far as government is concerned I cannot say that we 
are conscious of any lack. Our Dean has ordinary jurisdiction (at 
present he happens to be in episcopal orders; but this is acci- 
dental; his jurisdiction does not derive from his orders); in fact 
episcope in its ‘literal senmse—the element of oversight, of 
superintendence—is quite adequately exercised without any 
episcopal intervention; as, no doubt, it is in the Methodist com- 
munion:. 

But if we do not depend upon bishops for government, we are 
utterly dependent on them for the maintenance of our religion. 
For only bishops can supply the priests we need to celebrate our 
eucharist, and to absolve us; only bishops can give our choristers 
the seal of the Spirit and admit them fully into our worship. If 
bishops were to decide not to do these things, our life-blood would 
be cut off: the College would inevitably die. 

Now I admit that our position is anomalous: royal peculiars 
are peculiar in more senses than one. But I think there is a 
moral here all the same. Although the Statement says all sorts 
of true and important things about the historic episcopate, it says 
practically nothing about what to me is the most important point 
of all—the point at which episcopacy impinges on the fundamental 
Christian activity of abiding in Christ. For this abiding we must 
a priesthood; and the fulness of priesthood resides in the 

ishop. | 

In this connexion I could wish that the Anglican delegation had 
developed an Anglican doctrine of “assurance”’, to set beside the 
Methodist doctrine. Let me attempt an outline of what I mean, 
in personal terms. There have been times when the action of 
God in me and around me has been veiled from me; times when 
the devil has seemed triumphant; times of aridity, when I have 
had no assurance of God in my prayer or my thinking; times 
when I have had to say, “Verily thou art a God that hidest thy- 
self”. Surely you must all have had this experience. Now at 
such times I have always had something solid to fall back upon: . 
the daily eucharist. However blind and arid my own condition, 
I know, by naked faith, that here is the activity of God, here is 
Christ presenting himself—and me—to the Father: here is the 
victory against which nothing can prevail. | 
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That is my doctrine of assurance; and it depends on episcopacy; 
or rather it depends on a promise of God which is fulfilled 
instrumentally through the apostolic munistry. It is mot a 
judgment on anyone else, but a simple statement of fact, to say 
_ that I could not have that assurance if the celebrant were a 

Methodist minister. I repeat: it isnot a judgment on Methodist 
orders or on Methodist Holy Communion; it certainly does not 
imply what is rightly repudiated in the Statement—that Methodist 
sacraments are * ‘spurious imitations” (how could one use the word 

“spurious” of Christians sincerely and lovingly seeking to carry 
our Christ’s institution?). No; all I am saying is that for me 
there cannot be assurance without episcopacy. 

I can imagine a Methodist replying: “Then it is a weakness 
in you; because I have full assurance that in our Holy Communion 
Christ is offering himself”. And he may well point out that a 
Roman- Catholic will say about the Anglican sacrament what I 
say about the Methodist. Exactly. The Methodist has an 
assurance which is incommunicable to me; I have an assurance 
which is incommunicable to the Roman Catholic. And there you 
have something that will have to be dealt with successfully if we 
are to have reunion. We must, ultimately, attain to an assurance 
which is available to all Christians that here is the gate of heaven. 
Unul that happens, from my point of view there is something 
missing from Methodism that I believe to be present in 
Anglicanism—just as from the Roman point of view there is 
something missing from Anglicanism. Can one imagine this state 
of affairs being changed except by reintegration into the historic 
episcopate? 

Take another example—absolution: where the assurance in 


- «question is the assurance of forgiveness and justification by faith. 


I think in this context I may permissibly tell a story which 
precisely illustrates my point. A Methodist local preacher had 
lost his assurance of forgiveness. He went to find a minister 
and happened to be directed to my house. -When he had “opened 
his grief” (to use the P.B. phrase), I said to him: “If you were 
one of our people, I should say, Make your confession to a priest 
and get absolution”. To my surprise, he answered: “You're a 
priest, aren’t you? Why can’t you do this for me?” Well—could 
I refuse? He came back a abe or two later to say all was well. 
He knew himself forgiven—because I had been able to say “By 
his authority committed to me, I absolve thee .. .” How com- 
mitted? Through the episcopate. Does a Methodist minister 
give absolution? I am ashamed to say I do not know. But I 
have had it shown to me that absolution is what a Methodist 
may need for his soul’s health. 

And the same incident that I have just described leads me 
to mention what seems to me to be lacking in the treatment 
of “assurance” in this Statement. No provision seems to be made 
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for times of extreme aridity, those times when the Christian 
has to hang on by his spiritual eyelashes, as it were—by the fine 


point of the soul, without any witness to the reality of God in 


any part of his consciousness: times which experience has proved 
are of particular importance to his spiritual growth, teaching 
him to love God for himself and not for what he gives. At 
such times, it seems to me, the sufferer’s only support is naked 
faith in the promises which God has attached to the ministry and 
sacraments. To afford that support is surely one of the purposes 
of the sacraments; and that it may be fulfilled—for all Christians 
—the sacraments surely must be backed by the full apostolic 
authority and commission which are bound up with the historic 
episcopate; because their virtue must be seen to be independent 
of the consciousness which God has allowed to be darkened. 
»..]- come now to the last part of what I have to say. What 
prospect does this Statement hold out of my being enabled, with 
assurance, to communicate at Methodist altars or to receive 
absolution from Methodists? I must admit I am disappointed 
in what I find. All that seems to be suggested, so far, is unifica- 
tion of ministries of the kind proposed in North India and Ceylon 
—a procedure that is causing a good deal of disquiet to a good 
many Anglicans. The principles from which the procedure 
derives are stated thus: 7 


(a) Refusal either to repudiate past ministries or to 
specify in what precise respects any of them may have 
been limited in scope and authority. 

(b) An act of faith that in response to the prayer of the 
Church and through the laying-on of hands God will 
remedy any limitations which there may be, in his sight, 
in any of the several ministries, _ | 

(a) seems fair enough; but (b) is surely calculated to undermine 
that very assurance which such unification must seek to provide. 
An act of faith that God will do what he is asked to do is not 
one that is, so to speak, “obligatory” on any individual. Those 
who believe that he will, believe that he will; but their faith is 
incommunicable to anyone who does not share their assurance. 
As I have remarked, Methodists believe that their Holy Com- 
munion has all the fulness of Christ’s institution; but their 
assurance is incommunicable to me (hence one particular aspect 
of the reunion problem). Similarly the Christians in North India 
may believe that the ministry resulting from their proposed act 
of unification will have all the fulness of Christ’s institution; but 
again their faith is incommunicable to me. | 


There is also a danger of disingenuousness. Non-episcopalian- 


ministers are assured that unification does not involve re- 
ordination. Yes, but many episcopalians—myself among them— 
will not be convinced of the efficacy of the unification unless they 
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are convinced that it is capable of achieving the same ends as 
par ordination. Again, non-episcopalians, naturally, think 
of the procedure as a mutual conferring of benefits: they believe 
that their ministers will be giving, instrumentally, something 
comparable to what they receive; but it is very hard for an 
Anglican priest to believe that laying-on of hands by a non- 
episcopalian minister can add anything to the fulness of his 
priesthood: commission, pastoral jurisdiction, perhaps, but not 
priesthood. And so you get the unsatisfactory situation of the 
meaning of a rite being interpreted in contradictory senses by 
different parties to it. 


I do hope and pray that these conversations, when continued, 
will find a way of avoiding this kind of thing. There is only one 
suggestion I would make; and it is not new or even my own. 
If corporate unity is to come, at some stage something will have 
to be done about the Anglican ministry in order to give Roman 
Catholics the assurance they need. Now if it were suggested 
that I should be conditionally ordained by a Roman Catholic 
bishop, I don’t think I should refuse. I should not regard it as » 
as repudiation of my past ministry: Again, if Methodists were to 
require assurance concerning my ministry, I should not refuse 
to let them do to me whatever they do to an Anglican priest who 
seeks admission to their ministry. And so I find it very hard 
to understand why non-episcopalian ministers are so adamant 
against an analogous procedure for themselves. I do not see 
why we cannot, without any repudiation of our pasts, accept 
from each other whatever is deemed essential for full assurance. 
Perhaps I am being dense; but them’s my sentiments: 


G. B. BENTLEY. 


CHURCH ENGLAND AND THE 
PROPOSED CHURCH NORTH 
INDIA /PAKISTAN 


In the near future it is possible—perhaps it is likely—that a 
new Church of North India/Pakistan will come into existence. 
If it does, the Church of England will have to determine what’ 
her relations to it will be. The Lambeth Conference (Resolution 
24 b) has recommended that full communion ‘could’ take place, 
provided that certain changes recommended by the Unity Com- 
mittee of the Conference are made in the Plan of Union as 
finally revised and published in 1957. It is, therefore, clearly of 
the utmost importance that members of the Church of England, 
both clerical and lay, should be fully informed about the facts of 
the situation, so that when the time comes to make a decision it 
may be based on a clear understanding of all the issues involved. 
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In this article 1 propose to set out the essential facts of the 
situation, and to state what, in my view, is the line which the 
Convocations ought to take, if Catholic order is to be preserved. 
We must begin by taking note of the various Christian bodies 
which will come together into the Union. They are as follows: 
The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (hereinafter 
referred to as CIPBC) which is in full communion with the Church 
of England; 
The Baptist Churches in Northern India: 
The Church of the Brethren in India: 
The Disciples of Christ; 
The Methodist Church (British and Australasian Conferences); 
The Methodist Church in Southern Asia; 
The United Church of Northern India; 
It should be carefully noted that CIPBC constitutes only about 
20%, of the whole. | 
The Union will be formed at a solemn service of Inauguration. 
I quote from the Plan of Union (hereinafter called The Plan): 
vw “At the service of inauguration a representative of each uniting 
Church shall read the resolution of his Church accepting the Plan 
of Church Union in North India/Pakistan, and shal] place on the 
Communion Table a copy of the Plan of Church Union in North 
India/Pakistan signed by the competent authority of that Church. 
He shall also place on the Communion Table a bound volume 
containing the signed statements of the bishops, presbyters, 
deacons and probationers of his Church declaring their assent to 
the Plan of Church Union and their acceptance of the Constitu- 
-tion of the Church of North India/Pakistan. The form of the 
declaration shall be: ‘I.A.B., assent to the Plan of Church Union 
in North India/Pakistan, and accept the Constitution of the 
Church of North India/Pakistan.’ 
Unification of the Mimstry 
Next follows the service for the Unification of the Ministry. 
Here there is an entirely different procedure from that which was 
: adopted in the case of the Church of South India, where no 
—_ attempt was made to unify the Ministry. In North India it is 
intended that all Ministers shall be ‘unified’ by the rites which — 
follow. The Unification, according to the Plan, will be carried 
Out in two stages. The first is the unification of the ‘Episcopates’.” 
This is rendered necessary because in addition to the Bishops of 
CIPBC there are also three Methodist: ‘Bishops’ in the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia. It is accordingly proposed that each 
of the two groups of ‘bishops’ shall lay hands on the other using 
the following prayers: : 
“O Almighty Father, Everlasting God; Who of Thine infinite 
goodness hast given Thine only and dearly beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, to be our Redeemer, and the Author of everlasting life; 
Who, after that He had made perfect our redemption by His 
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death, and was ascended into heaven, poured out His gift abun- 
dantly upon men, making some Apostles, some Prophets, some 
Evangelists, some Pastors and Teachers, to the edifying and 
making perfect His Church; continue, we beseech Thee, Thy 
ren already granted to these Thy servants called this day to 
a fresh dedication to Thy service, a? on all of them pour out 
be Holy Spirit to enrich each according to his need with grace 
authority for the exercise of the office of a bishop in the 
Church of North India or the Church of Pakistan within the 
Church Universal, that they may ever be ready to spread abroad 
Thy Gospel, the glad tidings of reconciliation with Thee, to 
minister the Word of Thy truth, and administer the sacraments 
which Thou hast ordained, and to use the authority given them, 
not to destruction but to salvation; not to hurt, but to help; so 


_ that as wise and faithful servants, giving to Thy family cheie 


portion in due season, they may be at last received into everlasting 
joy; through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Who with Thee and the 
Holy Spirit ever-liveth and reigneth, one God, world without end. 
Amen.” 


This prayer will be used before the laying-on-of hands on each 
group of former ‘bishops’, i.e. twice. 


At the laying-on of hands the words used shall be as follows: 


‘Forasmuch as thou wast called and duly appointed a bishop in 
the . . . Church and art now called to participate in common and 
united Episcopates for the Churches of North India and Pakistan, 
mayest thou receive the Holy Spirit to continue in thee His 
blessings already. granted and to enrich thee according to thy 
need with grace and authority for the exercise of the office of a 


- bishop together with us in the Church of God: in the name of 


the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ 

The Lambeth Conference Committee has criticised the first 
of these two prayers on the ground that a clear distinction must 
be drawn between the Ministry of the Universal Church and the 
ministry of the Church of North India/Pakistan. Accordingly they 
recommended that the words “for the exercise of the office of 
bishop in the Church of North India or the Church of Pakistan 
within the Church Universal” should be altered to “For the 
exercise of the office (of bishop/presbyter) in the Church of God 
according to the constitution of the Church of ... ” or, more 
simply, “in the Church of God and within the Church of... ” 

Next comes what is called “The Representative Act of Unifica- 
tion of the Ministry”. This, according to the Plan, is to be carried 
out as follows: 


(a) One representative minister from each of the ee 
now united will lay hands on three ministers, who have been 
chosen beforehand, one of whom shall be a bishop, using the 
following form of words: 
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~ “Forasmuch as thou wast called and ordained within the. . . 
Church to the ministry of the Church of God, and art now called 
to the ministry of the Church of God within the Church of North 
India/Pakistan mayest thou receive from God the power of the 
Holy Spirit to continue in Thee His gifts, and in accordance with 
His will to bestow on thee grace, commission and authority for 
the ministry of a presbyter (bishop) of the Church of God within 
this Church; and take thou authority to preach the Word of (God, 
to fulfil the ministry of reconciliation and to minister Christ’s 
sacraments in the Church of North India/Pakistan; and see that 
thou do all these things in brotherly partnership with God’s 
whom in this union of Churches He has made 

At the conclusion of this prayer the representative ministers 
will then rejoin their delegations. 
- (b) The representative ministers from each of the uniting 
Churches will then have hands laid on them by the three ministers 
mentioned in (a) above who shall use the same prayer. In a 
nai service all the other ministers will be ‘unified’ in each 
‘diocese by the bishop and the already ‘unified’ ministers laying 
hands on them. 

Lambeth Cniticisms 

This Act of Unification is strongly criticised by the Lambeth 
Conference Committee, which says: “The proposals of the Plan 
at this point are undoubtedly confusing, and the Committee finds 
it extremely awkward that the bishops whose episcopates have 
already been brought together in the previous Act should again 
be involved in the course of the same service in an Act which 
provides re wanna an identical prayer.” They accordingly suggest 
that the bishops should stand apart from this Act, but that pres- — 
byters should participate in the-previous mutual laying-on of 
hands of the two groups of ‘bishops’. The union ag the episcopal 
level thus being complete, “What remains is to unify the 
presbyterate so as to complete the union in such a way as to bring 
spiritual enrichment to all and to remove at this level also all 
doubt or scruple. The unification at this level must be by laying- 
on of hands (including both episcopal and presbyteral hands) 
together with a prayer before it and with a formula accompanying 
it. In the prayer or in the formula or in both, the office and 
ministry to which the laying-on of hands is related must be men- 
tioned, that is to say, in this context the presbyterate. As the 
service stands, it is in fact very difficult to name this office in the 
prayer in such a way that it will not appear to include the bishops 
taking part in the representative act, while it would involve some 
element of confusion, and even of insincerity, to let it be taken 
indifferently as covering bishops and presbyters. It might look 
like mere repetition. That is why the Committee recommends 
that the unification of bishops should be completed in a single 
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act. If the Committee suggestions are adopted, the presentation 
of the representatives of the ministry would not include bishops. 
___“The Prayer would then be said by one of the bishops, and 

together with him representative ministers from each of the 
Churches now united should lay their hands on three ministers 
chosen beforehand, none of whom should be a bishop, using the 
form of words which the Committee has recommended for the 
unification of the episcopate. The bishop, together with the three 
chosen ministers, should lay hands on each of the representative 
ministers from each Church (except the bishops) using the same 
formula. 

While the Committee prefers the suggestion just made, it offers 
the following alternative suggestion: 

The bishops should stand aside from the general statement to 
~ be made by alt the other representatives of the Churches and 
from the prayer which precedes the laying-on of hands, seeing 
that in their case, these have been already used, but not from the 
laying-on of hands. 

The laying-on of hands should be by the three chosen ministers 
(one of them being a bishop) and should be accompanied by the 
formula “Forasmuch as thou wast called efc.” with the omission, 
when hands are being laid on a bishop, of the words “May’st thou 
receive ... within this Church; and... ” 

In addition, for the reasons already stated, the prayer should be 

modified in some such way as follows: . 
~~ “*Cfitinue Thy blessing already given and upon all thy servants 
called this day to a fresh dedication to Thy service pour out Thy 
Holy Spirit and endure each according to his need with grace and 
authority for the exercise of the ministry of a presbyter in the 
Church Universal within this Church of North India/Pakistan.” 
- Thus far the criticisms and suggestions of the Lambeth Com- 
mittee on Unity. If their criticisms and proposed changes are 
accepted, the Lambeth Fathers have stated that they are of the 
opinion that the several Provinces of the Anglican Communion 
could enter into full communion with the Church of North 
India/ Pakistan. The Lambeth Conference, however, has no 
legislative or synodical authority and it cannot, therefore, speak 
for any of the Anglican Provinces. Thus the position is, to say 
the least, not fully satisfactory. CIPBC has repeatedly affirmed 
its determination not to break off communion with the Church 
of England in any circumstances. If, therefore, it goes into the 
Union without waiting for the decisions of the English Convoca- 
tions, it will place itself in a dangerous position, and at the same 
time embarrass the Convocations when they come to consider 
the question. One thing, however, is at least almost certain, and 
that is that CIPBC will withdraw from the Union if the proposals 
of the Lambeth Conference are not adopted. In this case, the 
whole future of the Plan is rendered uncertain. 
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It will be evident from what has been said that the all-important 
question is whether the Unification rite will produce a validly 
ordained Ministry throughout the new Church of North India/ 
Pakistan, even if the Lambeth Suggestions are carried out. It is 
obviously a crucial question; for if there is grave doubt on this 


_ matter the Church of England could not go into communion with 


this body without jeopardising her status as a branch of the 
ancient Catholic Church of Christ. We must, therefore, proceed 
now to scrutinise with great care the proposed revised rite of 
Unification and the theology which underlies it. As we have seen, 
the Lambeth Unity Committee took the view that, after the 


_ proposed changes, the rite is adequate to secure validly ordained 


bishops, presbyters and deacons; but it must be remembered that 


~ the decisions of neither the Committee nor of the whole Con- 


ference were unanimous in this matter; and it is an open secret 
that in the minority were some very weighty names. This point 
should be emphasised; because unanimity is one thing, and a 
large majority is another. There is no good ground for the 
supposition (which is too frequently made) that the Holy Spirit 
is necessarily speaking through a majority, even if it be a majority 
of bishops. 
The Defective Theology of Unification 

We must therefore, face the question; Will the proposed rite 
of unification secure a valid Ministry? Those who affirm that it 
will base their opinion on the whole tenor of the Plan and of what 
it says about maintaining “the episcopate which is in historic 
continuity with that of the early Church.” There are, however, 
formidable objections to such an interpretation of the rite. First 
of all is the unsatisfactory nature of the statement in the Plan of 
the Intention of the rite. It is stated: 

“The uniting Churches mutually acknowledge each other’s 
ministries as ministries of Christ in His Word and Sacraments, 
and acknowledge that all their ministries have been in God’s 
providence manifestly used by the Holy Spirit in His work of 
enlightening the world, converting sinners-and perfecting saints, 
and acknowledge that owing to their divisions all their ministries 
are limited in scope and authority, not having the seal of the whole 
church, They therefore accept the principle of the unification of 
the ministry by the mutual laying-on of hands in a solemn act 
of humility and rededication with prayer. In this act they seek 
the grace of God for the wider and more effectual fulfilment of | 
their ministry.” 

This statement would seem to be said on the highly disputable 
doctrine of the Christian Ministry which was invented by Bishop 
Headlam in his Bampton Lectures: The Doctrine of the Church 
and Reunion (1920). According to this theory, since Christendom 
is divided, no body of Christians has a ministry which has behind 
it the authority of the whole Church. All ministries are, to some 
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degree, though not in equal degree, defective. In other words, 
validity of ministry is a question of degree. Some forms of 
ministry have a high degree of validity—notably those in the 
historical episcopal succession; but in a divided Church none 
possesses a hundred per cent. validity. This seems to be the only 
theological interpretation which can be put on the statement that 
‘tall ministries are limited in scope and authority” (Plan, p. 55). It 
is profoundly unsatisfactory to base a whole plan of reunion on 
‘such a questionable doctrine; for the doctrine of degrees of 
validity comes very near to making nonsense of the whole con- 
ception, because the concept of validity exists for the very purpose 
~ of removing all scruple and doubtfulness. Thus an act or a 
document is either valid or invalid. A_partially valid marriage or 
a partially valid will is an impossible conception, A partially valid 
ministry is surely equally impossible. Certainly nobody seems to 
have thought of it before Bishop Headlam. 

The truth of the matter is that the theology underlying the 
Plan is vitiated by the common but fatal confusion between 
validity and efficacy. When it is stated in the Plan that all the 
ministries about to participate in the Union have been “manifestly 
used by the Holy Spirit”, it is the efficacy and not the validity of 
the ministries which is concerned. This has nothing to do with 
validity. For an act or a document can be valid without being 
efficacious and efficacious without being valid. I may make a 
perfectly valid will bequeathing £1,000 (for example) to a friend; 
but if there is not enough money in my estate to go round, my will 
is not fully efficacious. On the other hand, when Bishop Heaslett 
in his Japanese prison celebrated the Holy Mysteries with bread 
and water because he had no wine, it was without question an 
invalid Eucharist, but he has testified that it was not inefficacious. 

We pass to the second main difficulty in this rite of Unification. 
Is it an Ordination? It is nowhere in the Plan described as such. 
On the contrary, it is explicitly said, “it is not re-ordination” 
(Plan, p. 56). It is argued by the supporters of the rite that it does _. 
not matter what the rite is called if it fulfils its purpose. The 
answer must be that since the participating Free Church ministers 
jealously guard the claim that they are truly ordained ministers 
in Christ’s Church, it cannot be said that the word ‘ordination’ 
does not matter. They cannot have it both ways. If the word 
Ordination does not matter in connexion with the rite of unifica- 
tion, it does not matter in the case of the previous rites through 
which they have passed. Yet this they will not accept. The obvious 
way of interpreting the rite of unification, therefore, is to say 
that it is a mutual commissioning of those already ordained in 
order to achieve unity in the new Church of India/Pakistan. There 
is no real evidence of an intention to ordain bishops, presbyters _ 
and deacons as the Catholic Church from primitive times has 
understood them. This interpretation is clinched by the fact that 
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the participating ministers are all consistently described as 
‘presbyters’ prior to the act of Unification. Presbyter, in this 
context, therefore, cannot mean what it has always meant in the 
Catholic Church, viz. priest. It clearly means no more than 
‘minister.’ Indeed, the whole doctrine of Ministerial Priesthood, 
as the Church has understood it, is conspicuous by its absence 


from the Plan. 
Doctrinal Standards 

We now turn to consider briefly the question of the orthodoxy 
of the proposed Church of North India/Pakistan. “It accepts the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament and the New Testament 
as the inspired Word of God, as containing all things necessary 
to salvation and as the ultimate standard of faith. It accepts the 
Creeds commonly called the Apostles’ and Nicene as witnessing 
to and guarding that faith, which is continuously confirmed in 
the spiritual experience of the Church of Christ.” (Plan, p. 4). So 
far, so good. But the Plan goes on to endorse as “not inconsistent 
. with the doctrinal standards as herein set forth” the Confession 

of Faith of the United Church of North India. In the preamble 
to the latter we read that U.C.N.I. “does not reject any- of the 
doctrinal standards of the parent Churches but, on the contrary, 
commends the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and the Confession and Canons of the Synod of Dort, the — 
Heidelberg Catechism, Luther’s Catechism and the Augsburg 
worthy exponents of the Word of God, and as 


not mutally consistent, some of them ae Lutheran and some 
Calvinist, they contain what is, by any Catholic standard, a good 
deal of false and heretical doctrine. To consider the Westminster 
Confession alone, we are there taught the following erroneous 
and strange doctrines: The doctrine of double predestination, the 
denial of baptismal regeneration, the denial of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, prayer for the departed is not to be allowed, nor is lay 
baptism; the Pope is Antichrist. The Lambeth Conference Com- 
mittee was obviously troubled by this statement, but took comfort 
having been asured that the U.C.N.L. Confession of Faith was 
included primarily in order to establish continuity for the purpose 
of safeguarding its property after the union. Apart altogether from 
the morality of such a procéeding, it is surely expecting rather 
much to suppose that all these strange doctrines will forthwith be 
repudiated immediately the Union has been consummated. In- 
deed, this would seem to be impossible by reason of the fact that 
it is explicitly stated in the Plan that “the Act of Union will not 
debar any teacher of the Church of North India/Pakistan from 
using for the instruction of the faithful any confession of faith 
which had been recognised as authoritative in any of the uniting 
_ Churches before the union.” (Plan, p. 4). We may reasonably ask, 
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Apart from the fact that the above mentioned documents are 


“Was the provision necessary for the safeguarding of property?” 

In the light of all this it is rather surprising that the Lambeth 
Committee should say “No Anglican need entertain any doubt 
concerning the orthodoxy” of the proposed Church of North 
India/Pakistan. (Conference Report 2.31). 


Conclusion 


The conclusion to be drawn from the evidence which we have 
been considering is, as I think, that it would be totally unjustifiable 
for the Convocations to pass resolutions which would establish 
full communion between the Church of England and the Church 
of North India/Pakistan. In the first place,.as we-have tried to _ 
show, its Ministry will at first, as a whole, be of most dubious 
validity. After the Union all ordinations by former CIPBC bishops 
will perhaps be valid. At any rate they will have as good a title 
(if not better) as ordinations in the Church of South India. On the 
other hand, ordinations by former Methodist bishops who have 
been ‘unified’ will be of doubtful validity. However, once these 
three bishops have ceased to exercise their ministry in the Church 
of North India/Pakistan all ordinations will be of the same 
authority and validity; and in course of time the whole ministry 
will be equally valid. , 

In the second place, it will certainly be necessary for some little 
time to elapse before the exact doctrinal status of the Church 
of North India/Pakistan becomes clear. The Lambeth Conference 
Committee assumed that “ it will be in the power of the Churches 
of North India/Pakistan to issue their own statements concerning 
the faith for the guidance of their teachers and the edification of 
the faithful.” (Conference Report 2.31). Until this has been done, - 
however, it would seem to be premature to make a definitive 
judgment concerning its orthodoxy. 

The utmost that the Convocations should recommend, as it 
seems to me, is the kind of limited inter-communion which at 
present exists between the Church of England and the Church of 
South India. That is to say, former bishops, priests and deacons 
of CIPBC wil, of course, continue to be recognised as such, 
together with all those whom these bishops may consecrate and 
ordain in the normal manner after the Union; but ‘unified’ 
ministers should not be recognised. If they are recognised there 
will be grave consequences, for although the doubtful catholicity 
and orthodoxy of the Church of North India/Pakistan may be 
remedied in the course of time, the Church of England may well 
have been split from top to bottom. She should beware of com- 
mitting herself too far. 


LINDSAY DEWAR 
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SELBITZ, 
UPPER BAVARIA 


The beginnings of the Community go back to 1940 when Pastor 
Hiimmer was “curate” in Schwarzenbach. Both he and his wife 
felt the need for revival in the parish, and a circle of like-minded 
men and women gathered round them. This northern district of 
Bavaria—Oberfranken—has been more or less untouched by any 
movement of revival. I also had a conversation with the “Assistant 
Superior”, a sister belonging to the first circle, and she told me 
how completely the Hiimmers put themselves at the disposal of 
__ the parish, In Bavaria, at least among the Lutherans, there is 
traditionally a great gulf fixed between the pastor and his flock. 
He is definitely “Herr Pfarrer”, and his parishioners, who are 
farming folk and small-town inhabitants, keep a respectful (or 
indifferent) distance. But from the very beginning the Himmers’ 
house was open to anyone at any time. Frau Hummer has a 
particular gift for dealing with young people, and the members 
of her Bible classes came to regard her as their spiritual mother. 
Some of them began to sense the call to a dedicated life, but 
had no urge to join any of the existing institutes. During the 
watch night of 1947/1948 7 sisters and 4 brothers formed them- 
selves into a Community. They continued to live at home and 
even to do their ordinary work, but they spent all their free time 
at the Parsonage, in prayer and spiritual study. By Good Friday 
1948 they felt called to forsake their previous lives and to “live 
only for Jesus”. This caused much grumbling in their respective 
families, but they stuck to their resolution, and after a retreat 
near Stuttgart, they made an official beginning of living the 
Common Life on Ist January 1949, feeling called to practice 
the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. This fanned 
the dissatisfaction into an uproar, especially amongst the anti- 
clerical elements of the ia town. The Brothers and Sisters 
were hooted at in the streets, and every kind of calumny was 
circulated. The Bishop of Munich, Dr Meiser, was assailed by 
letters from both sides and at length he summoned the Hiimmers 
to separate interviews. He was satisfied of their sincerity and 
gave them his official protection, but suggested they had better 
leave Schwarzenbach, and he appointed Pastor Hiimmer to the 
then vacant pastorate of Selbitz. The Parsonage was not large 
enough for all of them, so a small house was built by the Brothers 
to take the overflow. They made themselves generally useful and 
a friendly atmosphere resulted. They soon began to hold retreats, 
for which both the Parsonage and the Annexe were ‘vacated, the 
Brothers and Sisters going to attics and spare rooms put at their 
disposal by friendly parishioners. 
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Eventually Frau Hiimmer, who is the moving spirit of the 
concern, announced that they were called to build a proper 
Mother House. Even her husband declared this to be a wild 
scheme, for they had no resources whatsoever and were living on 
the alms of sympathisers, which sufficed for the daily needs but 
no more. Frau Hiimmer then prayed for three “signs” to prove 
her conviction true: 1) that land would be given, 2) that an 
architect would give his services without payment, 3) that there 
would be some money itt hand at.the end of the month after the 
bills were paid. All three were granted. An associate gave land in 
another district, but they were able to effect an exchange with 
the Church authorities who owned land on a hill above Selbitz. 
At the festive lunch, when a new school was dedicated, Pastor 
Hummer came to speak of the project to his neighbour, who 
turned out to be a prosperous architect and who enthusiastically 
offered his services; at the month’s end they had 150 Marks in 
hand, an unheard of occurrence hitherto. The building was begun 
in 1954 and finished in 1956. The cost was defrayed by offerings 
and by a loan from the Church authorities, the Community’s 
outward activities being recognised as a work of the “Innere 
Mission”. It is a most up-to-date and dignified building, equipped 
with every kind of device to ensure efficiency. 


The Community at present numbers 60 Sisters and 10 Brothers 
and more were expected last-autumn. Two-thirds of them are 
local, the rest coming from quite far afield. The House is available 
“all the year round for retreats and conterences for men, women 
and children. Every quarter there is a retreat for pastors. Every 
two months there is a Women’s Sunday, when any number 
between 200 and 400 women, and even more, arrive after break- 
fast, attend service at the parish church, and then go up the hill 
to the Mother House for a Bible Class. There is a loud speaker 
arrangement so that the hearers need not crowd together but can 
‘be dispersed all over the house, especially in the wide passages. 
Lunch has to be served in shifts, the rest of the company mean- 
while holding singing practices or, if they are newcomers, being 
shown over the work. After lunch comes another Bible Class, 
then tea, served buffet-fashion all over the house. Then a third 
Bible Class, after which the visitors leave by the 6 o’clock train. 
These gatherings are not advertised; the various pastors know 
of them, and those who come bring friends and acquaintances. 
But the demand for them is so great that they have had to intro- 
duce restrictions, each deanery coming in turn—otherwise the 
House would be swamped. 


For the various Youth Movement gatherings, which seem to 
be’ equally popular, there are two large dormitories in the semi- 
basement, arranged Youth-Hostel-wise with tiers of bunks. During 
the other retreats the Sisters vacate their rooms and move into the 
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dormitories, and the Brothers take refuge in the attics. “Those 
who come to us for spiritual renewal must have all the rest and 
comfort we can give.” 


The Brothers normally sleep, three to a room, in one wing of 
the House, where they also have their own sitting-room, and they 
sit at a separate table at meals. Otherwise there is no segregation. 
I ventured to ask how this worked, and Frau Hiimmer said they 
never had any difficulty. She believed that the entirely spiritual 
plane on which they all ‘lived was due to their special, relationship 
to her as spiritual mother, and that after her death the Brothers 
might well hive off on their own. (I think this might be a pity, 
for I got the strong impression that the calm, wide-minded and 
completely unfussy atmosphere of the House was due to the 
leavening of the feminine element by the masculine. But the 
whole attitude is that of “So long Thy power has blest us, sure 
it still will lead us on.””) The Brothers are engaged in the parish, 
and Youth work in Selbitz and in the surrounding district, and 
they also undertake the heavier work of running the place: varied 
activities according to the season, pig-killing, snow shovelling, 
etc., as well as ordinary matters of wood-chopping, carpentry, 
electricity maintenance. 


The “formation” of both Brothers and Sisters is very thorough. 
The “postulancy” lasts 18 months to two years, during which time 
they work in the different parts of the House, making themselves 
generally useful. If they are accepted for “clothing”, there follows 
a “canonical year” (of 18 months), during which they receive a 
thorough grounding in theology, from the Hummers and from 
~ local clergy. They give practically their whole time to lecture and 
study, only helping in the House when large gatherings mean 
all hands to the pump. At the end of this period, those Sisters 
who show no particular aptitude for parish or youth work are 
sent for two years to the Herrenberg Deaconesses near Stuttgart 
to be trained as nurses. Fifteen of the trained Sisters are stationed 
at Naila, the “‘county-town” about 5 miles away, where they run 
the local hospital. In the Mother House there is a small home 
for incurables, both men and women. The non-nursing Sisters do 
parish-work in Selbitz and in the neighbourhood, and also help 
with Missions. 

The day starts at 6.30 with an hour’s prayer in common, con- 
sisting of a set “liturgical” form, different for each day, of very 
dignified prayers of adoration to the Trinity, followed by a period 
of silent meditation, and ending with intercessions. A weckly 
scheme of intercession is provided, but the petitions are extem- 
pore, anyone being free to contribute. At 11 a.m. there is an 
Office of the Passion, following a set form, which all leave their 
_work to attend, and this again ends with “free” intercession. At 


“3 p.m. and then again at 6, there are further offices of meditation 3 
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on a set text provided. The Lord’s Supper is celebrated once a 
week instead of the morning meditation. On Sundays there are 
only early devotions, and the whole House then attends the 
parish church. 


One of the obvious questions is, of course, how a married 
couple, who are certainly not living apart, are able to demand a 
vow of chastity from members of the Community. I think the 
answer to this lies in their insisting that virginity is not a matter 
of sex or of status, but of relationship to our Lord. The Brothers 
and Sisters remain unmarried so as to be more free to fulfill their 
vocation of “leading people to Jesus”. 


The retreats are different from ours. There is no continuous 
silence though there are silent meals and times. (The Community 
keeps two hours of silence each day, one morning, one afternoon, 
and they also ensure a constant Watch of Prayer in the Chapel.) 
The three daily addresses seem to be in the nature of fairly intense 
Bible study, adapted to the capacities of the different audiences. 
The evenings have a recreational character: lantern lectures, 
“testimony” from Brothers or Sisters, community singing, etc. 


At Darmstadt there exists another Community—The Marien- 
schwestern—dating from 1945, founded by two social workers, 
Clara Schlink (Mutter Basilea) and Erica Madauss (Mutter 
Martyria), and also arising out of a Bible class. This Com- 
munity also now numbers about 60. They call themselves “the 
Oecumenical Sisterhood of Mary” and have contacts with many 
denominations—Roman Catholic, Methodist, Orthodox, and 
Anglican. Thus they have a wider outlook than Christusbruder- 
schaft, whose interests seem to be centred on the Lutheran 
Church of Bavaria, the only exception being the difficulties of the 
Church in East Germany, whose frontier is only about 10 miles 
from Selbitz. It would be both interesting and helpful if some 
Anglican clergy on holiday in Bavaria, especially perhaps in con- 
nection with the Oberammergau plays in 1960, could find their 
way to Selbitz. One of the Brothers speaks fluént English, so there 


would not be the Janguage difficulty. The Anglicans could hardly 


fail to be interested and they might do a great deal to widen the 
outlook of the Bruderschaft. Pastor Hiimmer has visited Taizé, 
and they know of Darmstadt and other efforts of the kind, which 
have a place in their scheme of intercession. But their only real 
outside contacts are the Herrenberg Deaconesses near Stuttgart 
and the Berlin City Mission, which sends them many retreatants. 
Visitors come from a fairly wide area—they are welcome at any 
time for quiet and spiritual advice, for convalescence, or even just 
for a holiday. At present there are only two guest-rooms, but 
Brothers and Sisters are always ready to turn out in order to 
accommodate guests. It is hoped eventually to enlarge the House 
(a necessity if the Community goes on growing as at present). 
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They intend to extend the present L-shape into a square, with 
-a much larger chapel at one of the angles, and a definite guest- 
house. Compared with the Marienschwestern they are perhaps 
more humdrum, but the fundamental theological basis seems less 
onesided . . . For instance, the Darmstadt “Bible Study” passes 
almost at once to exhortations to repentance, whilst at Selbit? 
there is a real effort to get at the meaning of the passage being | 
studied. There is also the difference that the Christusbruderschaft 
has had to be more independent in its daily life, for until last May 
the Hiimmers did not live in the Mother House, but down in 
Selbitz itself, in the Parsonage. There is a Brother-in-Charge of 
the House, who is responsible for the running of it, though the 
Hiimmers are constantly consulted, and the Sisters in charge of 
the different departments seem to have more independent respon- 
sibility. Pastor Hiimmer continued to be the faithful parish priest 
of Selbitz until he found that the growing Community demanded 
more and more of his time and attention. He then resigned the 
parish in favour of one of his Associates. The Community ts 
firmly part of the,parish of Selbitz, instead of being somewhat of 
an extra-mural activity, as Darmstadt is. 

The Christusbruderschaft insists that it is definitely a Lutheran 
“Order” but they are not as monastic as the Marienschwestern. 
Their demeanour, though always calm and cheerful, does not give 
that sense of constant recollection that characterises the Darm- 
stadt Community. The Sisters’ habit is also less conventional, and 
more like that of hospital nurses. The Brothers wear short, high- 
necked grey jackets. The fully professed Sisters wear a silver 
Greek cross surrounded by a crown of thorns; and the Brothers 
a smaller edition as a lapel-badge. The Community originally 
regarded itself as dedicated to the Heart of Jesus but eventually 
felt that this was too “intimate”, and then changed to the ‘present 
“Brotherhood of, Christ”. 


VERONICA RUFFER. 
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